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in. the process, Is too lax in separating the true from the doubtful, is not even at the trouble to express his truth with any laborious accuracy. With his stillness, with his deep love of Nature, his mild, lofty, spiritual tone of contemplation, he comes before us in a sort of Asiatic character, almost like our ideal of some antique Gymnosophist, and with the weakness as well as the strength of an Oriental. However, it should be remembered that his works both poetical and philosophical, as we now see them, appear under many disadvantages ; altogether immature, and not as doctrines and delineations, but as the rude draught of such; in which, had they been completed, much was to have changed its shape, and this fault, with many others, might have disappeared. It may be, therefore, that this is only a superficial fault, or even only the appearance of a fault, and has its origin in these circumstances, and in our imperfect understanding of him. In personal and bodily habits, at least, Nbvalis appears to have beoii the opposite of inert; we hear expressly of his quickness and vehemence of movement.
In regard to the character of his genius, or rather perhaps of his literary significance, and the form under which he displayed his genius, Tieck thinks he may be likened to Dante. 'For him,' says he, cit had become the most na-
* tural disposition to regard the commonest and nearest as
* a wonder, and the strange, the supernatural as something
* common; men's every-day life itself lay round him like a
* wondrous fable, and those regions which the most dream
* of or doubt of as of a thing distant, incomprehensible,
* were for him a beloved home.    Thus did he, uncorrupted ' by examples, find out for himself a new method of de-
* lineation: and, in his multiplicity of meaning; in his view
* of Love, and his belief in Love, as at once his Instructor,
* his Wisdom, his Eeligion; in. thin, too, that a single grand